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conditions" (p. 349), and that after such "primary justice" is secured, 
arbitration will be largely unnecessary (p. n). Thus his thesis is that 
arbitration is characteristically either unsuccessful or else unnecessary, 
and in either case is largely without value. 

This interesting thesis is drawn as a conclusion from a survey of the 
systems of industrial arbitration in England, Germany, France, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and the United States. Whatever impor- 
tance can be attributed to this book lies in the statement of this thesis 
and in the massing of information that can be used to prove it rather 
than in the rigor of the proof. In fact, his material is scattered and 
jumbled, his argument is scrappy, and the conglomerate mass of inter- 
esting information regarding industrial conditions, designed to throw 
light on the systems of arbitration, is of slight value because of the lack 
of organization. From the evidence which is submitted, his conclusion 
that the failure of arbitration is inherent in the principle of arbitration 
is not justified; the evidence could have been used to prove that the 
failure was due to the low ideals of the administrative officers. The 
thesis is important and well deserves the careful work necessary to verify 
it. But the book, as it stands, is one of those that deal vaguely with 
"social justice." 

It is evident, also, that the author fails to appreciate many of the 
important industrial facts and movements in this country. He states 
that the Knights of Labor was an organization based on the principle 
of industrial unionism (p. 195), he misinterprets the socialist argument 
(pp. 4-6), and he admires the recent Industrial Relations Commission. 

E. H. Sutherland 
William Jewell College 



The Next Step in Democracy. By R. W. Sellars, Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. v+275. 
It is refreshing to read a book on democracy so penetrating, so 
sensible, and so constructive as this. The author would characterize 
his viewpoint as that of philosophic socialism, but in his treatment there 
is little or nothing to suggest the traditional socialist dogmas. Half 
of the book is concerned with an interpretation of socialism as the great 
democratic movement of the nineteenth century. In this part error 
and accuracy of thinking are characterized impartially. Considerable 
space is given to the consideration of, and reply to, the current objections 
to socialism as a democratic movement. It is significant of the growth 
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of socialism that the old theological and ethical objections are not even 
mentioned. The major terms in the author's democratic-socialistic 
program are really co-operation in industry and reformed taxation as a 
means to better distribution of wealth (pp. 118, 127). 

The second group of chapters deals with justice in democracy with 
chief emphasis upon the relative rights of labor and capital. The dis- 
section of the self-complacent capitalistic claims to excessive recognition 
privilege, and profits under the present order is merciless. "The time 
may come — in spite of what our business men say — when the average 
hard-headed employer may demand not much more than twice as much 
as the genius in science, to whom most of our modern inventions are at 

least indirectly due Society babied and flattered its business type 

during the nineteenth century" (p. 101). Again, "A society which 
toils overhard to give fools wherewith to disport themselves is a foolish 
society. But a society which does this while those who work have not 
a satisfactory standard of living and the children of ability have not the 
means to develop their gifts for the good of all is criminal as well as fool- 
ish" (p. 191). He would place the minimum reward for the workers at 
an efficiency standard of living (p. 190). Part of the virtue of this book 
lies in the fact that it proffers a constructive disillusionment regarding 
our traditionally revered social order: "Let us not fool ourselves: the 
society of today in the United States is not democracy, it is plutocratic 
commercialism dominated by pecuniary values. Democracy is as yet 
largely a matter of vague sentiment and of perplexed wishing" (p. 150). 

The author insists that the bases of society are fundamentally 
psychological, though his constructive suggestions are largely in the 
field of industry, as indicated above. He seems anxious to disarm the 
criticism that socialism will destroy personal liberty through strict 
regimentation of the members of the state, and apparently falls into the 
error of describing a voluntary social order (pp. 133, 198, 211-13) which 
would probably be ineffective because of the lack of machinery of social 
control. 

In the last two chapters, entitled "Reflections on the War " and " Can 
We Universalize Democracy?" he regards the "preparedness" propa- 
ganda as an expression of our one-sided industrialism rather than of any 
real need for national protection, and urges a domestic preparedness for 
social welfare (p. 245), and he favors a league to enforce peace (p. 238) 
as a substitute for national aggressiveness. In an unrestricted immigra- 
tion and an uncontrolled growth of population he perceives two sig- 
nificant obstacles to the early realization of democracy because of their 
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unfavorable effect upon the standard of living (p. 268). He attempts, 
in fact, to demonstrate that democracy can come only as a slow growth, 
primarily through industrial education (p. 221), the democratic dis- 
semination of knowledge (p. 260), and the gradual unification of the 
world through commerce and industry (p. 263). 

L. L. Bernard 
University or Missouri 



Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. Trotter. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. 8vo, pp. 213. 

This is another war book, but with a difference. Instead of an 
attempt to mobilize the resources of society in order to make war, 
especially the present European war, more intelligible to a startled and 
disconcerted world, it is rather an attempt to use the fact of this war 
to illustrate and make persuasive certain interesting speculations about 
the nature of society and of the human beings who compose it. 

The book consists of two parts. The first is an essay, published in 
1908 and 1909 in the Sociological Review. The second part is an expan- 
sion of the earlier paper, with the fruits of ten years of later reflection, 
in special application to the present war. 

On the whole, this may be characterized as the revival of an old 
quest, the search for a biological basis for the fact of the social existence 
of man. The author finds it in the herd instinct. Man is a creature 
such that he not only wants and demands the society of other men, but 
he is so made that, instinctively and without reflection, he tends to 
bow to the conventions of society and to accept without question the 
decrees of the mores and of public opinion. This is the herd instinct. 

It will inevitably occur to some readers that this is merely stating 
an old problem in a new form. It is already quite clear that man is 
made for society, that, in fact, human nature in the narrower and more 
specific sense of that term is just the product of natural man moving 
and bumping around in his human environment. The important ques- 
tion is rather: What are the specific responses to the specific stimula- 
tions that tend to develop this human nature in the natural man, and 
what sort of human nature do these different stimulations develop? 
To put the matter in sociological terms, the question is: How does man 
respond to the different social situations in which he finds himself? 
How differently do different kinds of men react to the same situations ? 
How many kinds of men and how many kinds of social situations are 
there, and what are the responses of different types of men to each ? 



